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MR FROUDE ON THE WEST INDIES. 


Ir is now nearly four hundred years since the 
intrepid Columbus first sighted the lands of the 
New World. His last glimpse of the Old World 
had been on the 9th of September 1492, when, after 
some days of calm, a breeze sprung up, and the 
westmost of the Canary Islands was left behind, 
gradually fading out of sight on the after-horizon. 
For more than a month, land was not again seen. 
The clear faith of the explorer in that western 
continent which lay somewhere beyond the broad 
Atlantic, never failed him; but the hearts of his 
sailors sank day by day, overawed as they were 
by the mystery and fear of thus plunging unin- 
vited into unknown and inhospitable seas. Doubt 
and mutiny prevailed around him, and only 
by ingenious devices and large promises did 
Columbus overcome the terrors of his wavering 
crews. At length their hearts were cheered by 
the sight of floating weeds, of swarms of land- 
birds flying away in a south-westerly direction, 
of stray branches of trees with their red fruit still 
upon them. All these were hailed as so many 
indications that the strange land they sought was 
not far off. Often at close of day, a bank of 
clouds on the western horizon would be hailed 
with delight as the first rising peaks of a new 
world, and as often as the dawn of morning 
came would the joyful vision be dispelled in air. 
About ten o'clock of the night of October 11, 
Columbus himself, stationed on the high poop of 
his vessel, saw what he took to be a light in the 
distance; but it was not till morning dawned 
that the presence of land was placed beyond 


| doubt. There indeed before him was the bright 


green island which he afterwards named San 
Salvador, one of the Bahamas, and of which he 
took immediate possession. With this event 
began a new chapter in the world’s history. 
During the four hundred years which have 
since elapsed, the long sweep of islands now 
known as the West Indies, or Antilles, have 
filled a large place in human annals. From 
them, as from a living centre, other arms of dis- 


covery were thrust out, until at last the vast 
continent of America, North and South, was 
unveiled to the gaze of Europe. The Spanish 
nation, a great power in the fifteenth century, 
however insignificant in this present, set up in 
these western islands the beginnings of a new 
civilisation, before which the peaceful and soft- 
eyed natives of the Bahamas and the fierce and 
man-eating Caribs of Hayti were alike doomed to 
cruel and sanguinary extermination. The foot- 
prints of the Spaniards throughout those islands 
were everywhere marked with blood; the first 
gift of the Old World to the New was fire and a 
sword. Nor was Spain left to work her cruel 
will unmolested ; for France was jealous of her 
power, and the brave-hearted Drakes and Raleighs 
of Elizabeth and James carried the English flag 
into the very heart of the Spanish settlements. 
For two centuries these three powers from time 
to time renewed the fight over their western pos- 
sessions, till now these gems of the ocean are 
owned in part by all the three. 

But while the Spaniards and their allies suc- 
ceeded in exterminating the dark races which 
inhabited those islands at the time of their dis- 
covery, it is the black man and not the white 
that forms the great bulk of the population 
still. How has this been brought about? It is 
a painful story, and England has had her share 
in the disgrace. When the original natives of 
the Antilles had been killed out, the dominant 
Europeans found that the white man, by reason 
of his whiteness and physical constitution, 
was not qualified for the work of cultivating 
those islands with their tropical heat and glare. 
Vessels were therefore sent to the west coast of 
Africa, and there shipload after shipload of the 
natives were captured and kidnapped, being thrust 
in scores into close and suffocating holds, and thus 
borne across the Atlantic to cultivate in slavery 
the fertile lands of the New World. It is thus 
that the high-browed, beautiful-eyed, copper- 
coloured aborigines of the West Indies have been 
replaced by the black skin, the squat features, the 
woolly head of the negro. For generations the 
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negroes suffered and served as slaves, treated 
by some masters with kindness, by others with 
cruelty ; until at length, in the fullness of en- 
lightened public opinion, these slaves were de- 
clared to be free. But their freedom did not 
induce them to return to the Africa of their 
origin, for in the meantime they had learned a 
new language and been bred into a different 
civilisation ; and so the irony of fate has brought 
it about, that in the rich lands whither these 
negroes were transhipped as slaves, they are 
henceforward apparently to become the masters. 
Everywhere the white man retreats and the 
black man takes possession, and soon, by all 
indications, these jewels of the western seas—the 
beautiful islands for which England and France 
and Spain have spent against each other such 
untold quantities of blood and treasure—will be 
the birthright of the swarthy children of Ham. 
If any one has a doubt about this result, he must 
read Mr Froude’s latest volume.* 

It is almost superfluous to say that Mr Froude’s 
book on the English in the West Indies is an 
eminently readable one. All Mr Froude’s books 
are so. This one is marked by the well-known 
characteristics of his vigorous and graceful lite- 
rary style, and contains reg of marvellously 
beautiful description. With the politics of the 
book we will not intermeddle ; we only wish to 
learn what so keen and large-minded an observer 
has to tell us of the historic archipelago of the 
western seas. 

When Mr Froude left England on the 30th 
December 1886, the land was covered with snow ; 
and when the anchor was dropped in the road- 
stead at Bridgetown, on January 12, at sunrise, 
there lay before the voyagers the island of 
Barbadoes, shining in the haze of a hot summer 
morning. So easily nowadays does science baffle 
nature, and so readily could man, if he so choose, 
have a perpetual summer round the globe. 
Barbadoes, the writer tells us, ‘is about the size 
of the Isle of Wight, cultivated so far as eye 
could see with the completeness of a garden ; 
no mountains in it, scarcely even high hills, but 
a surface pleasantly undulating, the prevailing 
colour a vivid green from the cane fields ; houses 
in town and country white from the coral rock 
of which they are built, but the glare from them 
relieved by heavy clumps of trees. You could 
see at a glance that the island was as thickly 
peopled as an anthill. Not an inch of soil 
seemed to be allowed to run to waste. Two 
hundred thousand is, I believe, the present 
number of Barbadians, of whom nine-tenths are 
blacks.’ Labour is abundant and cheap. Almost 
the whole of the land is still held by the whites 
in large estates, cultivated by black labourers on 
the old system, and cultivated most admirably. 
‘If the West Indies are going to ruin, Barbadocs, 
at anyrate, is being ruined with a smiling face’ 
The language of the Anglo-Barbadians is pure 
English, the voices without the smallest trans- 
atlantic intonation. ‘On no one of our foreign 
possessions is the print of England’s foot more 
strongly impressed than on Barbadoes, It has 
been ours for two centuries and three-quarters, 


* The English in the West Indies; or the Bow of Ulysses. 
By James Anthony Froude. London: Longmans, Green, 
&Co. 1888. 


and was organised from the first on English: 


traditional lines, with its constitution, its parishes 
and parish churches and churchwardens, and 
schools and parsons, all on the old model; which 
the unprogressive inhabitants have been wise 
enough to leave undisturbed.’ 

But there is a worm at the root of Barbadian 
prosperity. ‘This is the absenteeism of its land- 
owners. In Barbadoes, as throughout the West 
Indies, sugar was the staple production, and so 
long as it was unopposed in the markets, did well. 
But the introduction of beetroot in the European 
markets, and the bounties on beetroot sugar by 
certain European governments, have changed the 
old conditions, and the Barbadian sugar interest, 
Mr Froude was told, had gone over a precipice. 
This untoward state of things is aggravated by the 
fact that the land has been ‘owned during the 
present century by gentlemen who for the most 
part lived in England on the profits of their 
properties, and left them to be managed by agents 
and attorneys. The method of management was 
expensive. Their own habits were expensive. 
Their incomes, to which they had lived up, had 
been cut short lately by a series of bad seasons. 
Money had been borrowed at high interest year 
after year to keep the estates and their owners 
going. The unencumbered resident proprietors 
could barely keep their heads above water. There 
was impending a general bankruptcy, which might 
break up entirely the present system, and leave 
the negroes for a time without the wages which 
were the sole dependence.” This description we 
shall find repeated substantially of most of the 
other islands in the British possession, with the 
same dismal outlook, the same sinking note of 
despondency. 

Yet when one enters the streets of Bridgetown, 
there is no sign either of impending calamity or 
of present want. The houses are substantial ; the 
public buildings solid and handsome, nowhere out 
of repair. ‘The market square would have been 
well enough but for a statue of Lord Nelson which 
stands there, very like, but small and insignifi- 
cant, and for some extraordinary reason they have 

ainted it a bright pea-green.’ Walking in the 
neat not being a thing to be thought of, ‘I sat for 
two hours in a balcony watching the people, who 
were thick as bees in swarming-time. Nine-tenths 
of them were pure black ; you rarely saw a white 
face, but still less would you see a discontented 
one, imperturbable good-humour and self-satis- 
faction being written on the features of every one. 
The women struck one especially. They were 
smartly dressed in white calico, scrupulously 
clean, and tricked out with ribands and feathers ; 
but their figures were so good, and they carried 
themselves so well and gracefully, that although 
they might make themselves absurd they could 
not look vulgar. Like the Greek and Etruscan 
women, they are trained from childhood to carry 
heavy weights on their heads. They are thus 
perfectly upright, and plant their feet firmly and 
naturally on the ground. They might serve for 
sculptors’ models, and are well aware of it. There 
were no signs of poverty. Old and young seemed 
well fed. Some had brought in baskets of fruit, 
bananas, oranges, pine-apples, and sticks of sugar- 
cane; others had yams and sweet potatoes from 
their bits of garden in the country. The men 
were active enough driving carts, wheeling 
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barrows, or selling flying-fish, which are caught 
off the island in shoals and are cheaper than 
herrings in Yarmouth. They chattered like a 
flock of jackdaws, but there was no quarrelling ; 
not a drunken man was to be seen, and all was 
merriment and good humour. My poor down- 
trodden black brothers and sisters, so far as I 
could judge from this first introduction, looked to 
me a very fortunate class of fellow-creatures, 

‘But it is the old story. The children and 
servants revel in plenty and grumble about 
niceties, while the master of the house lies 
sleepless at midnight, knowing that burdens are 
accumulating which he cannot remove, and that 
all his surroundings of apparent wealth and 
abundance are as a palace built upon thin 
ice, At the island of Grenada, Mr Froude saw 
the same thing, only the imminence of the 
coming evil was more accentuated. Everywhere 
there was the same splendid luxuriance of nature ; 
but the works of man were crumbling under the 
touch of decay. Grenada has the best harbour in 
the West Indies ; but now there was not a vessel 
in it, nor so much as a boatyard where a spar 
could be replaced or a broken rivet mended. 
‘Once there had been a line of wharves, but the 
= had been eaten by worms, and the platforms 

ad fallen through. Round us when we landed 
were unroofed warehouses, weed-choked court- 
yards, doors gone, and window-frames fallen in or 
out. Such a scene of desolation and desertion I 
never saw in my life save once, a few weeks later 
at Jamaica, An English lady with her children 
had come to the landing-place to meet my friends. 
They, too, were more like wandering ghosts than 
human beings with warm blood in them. All 
their thoughts were on going home—home out of 
so miserable an exile.’ 

Grenada has become an island of pure peasant 
proprietors. The settlers, who had once been a 
thriving and wealthy community, have melted 
away. Not more than six hundred English are 
left, and these were clearing out at their best 
speed. They had sold their estates for anything 
which they could get. The free blacks had bought 
them, and about eight thousand negro families, 
say forty thousand black souls in all, now share 
the soil between them. Each family lives inde- 
pendently, growing coffee and cocoa and oranges, 
and all are doing very well. The possession 
of property has brought a sense of its rights 
with it, and they are extremely litigious. As 
to the future of these people, Mr Froude speaks 
despondingly. If left entirely to themselves, they 
would, he says, in a generation or two relapse into 
savages. There were but two alternatives before 
not Grenada only,’ but all the English West 
Indies—either an English administration pure and 
simple like the East Indian, or a falling eventually 
into a state like that of Hayti, where no white 
man can own a yard of land. Whether these 
islands should all have—as certain of them have 
already—some form of constitutional government, 
or an East Indian one such as Mr Froude indicates, 
is a question in practical politics which we are 
not called upon to discuss, 

Trinidad is the largest, after Jamaica, of the 
British West Indian islands, and ‘the hottest abso- 
lutely after none of them,’ Here Mr Froude found 
the insanitary state of Port of Spain very pro- 
nounced, it being left to the rain alone—and 


happily there is abundance of it—to wash the 
refuse out of the streets. A kind of black vulture, 
called a Johnny Crow, assists the elements by act- 
ing as scavenger, and eating up the garbage thrown 
out in the lanes and highways. Here also the 
traveller suffered from the persistent attentions of 
the mosquitoes ; and the Trinidad mosquitoes for 
bloodthirsty ferocity had a bad pre-eminence over 
the worst that he had ever met with elsewhere. 
‘I killed one,’ he says, ‘who was at work upon 
me, and examined him through a glass. Bewick, 
with the inspiration of genius, had drawn his 
exact likeness as the devil—a long black stroke 
for a body, a nick for a neck, horns on the head, 
and a beak for a mouth, spindle arms, and 
longer spindle legs, two pointed wings, and a 
tail, Line for line there the figure was before 
me which in the unforgetable tailpiece is driving 
the thief under the gallows, and I had a melancholy 
satisfaction in identifying him.’ Otherwise, there 
was every provision to make life pass deliciously. 
Yet Mr Froude, reverting to the feeling of de- 
spondency with which he seems to regard every- 
thing human in the West Indies, says: ‘ Languidly 
charming as it all was, I could not help asking 
myself of what use such a possession could be 
either to England or to the English nation. We 
could not colonise it, could not cultivate it, could 
not draw a revenue from it. If it prospered 
commercially, the prosperity would be of French 
and Spaniards, mulattoes and blacks, but scarcely, 
if at all, of my own countrymen. For here, too, 
as elsewhere, they were growing poorer daily, and 
those who remained were looking forward to 
the day when they could be released. If it were 
not for the honour of the thing, as the Irishman 
said after being carried in a sedan-chair which had 
no bottom, we might have spared ourselves so 
unnecessary a conquest.’ 

But, he adds, ‘beautiful it was beyond dispute. |}) 
Before sunset a carriage took us round the savan- 
nah, ‘Tropical human beings like tropical birds 
are fond of fine colours, especially black human 
beings, and the park was as brilliant as Kensing- 
ton Gardens on a Sunday. At nightfall the scene 
became still more wonderful ; air, grass, and trees 
being alight with fireflies, each as brilliant as an 
English glow-worm. The palm tree at our own 
gate stood like a ghostly sentinel clear against the 
starry sky, a single long dead frond hanging from 
below the coronet of leaves, and clashing against 
the stem as it was blown to and fro by the night- 
wind, while long-winged bats swept and whistled 
over our heads.’ 


Of Dominica, the account which Mr Froude |}, 


gives is in keeping with that given of the other 
islands, ‘England has done nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to introduce her own civilisation; and 
thus Dominica is English only in name. Nota 
black in the whole island would draw a trigger 
in defence of English authority, and, except the 
Crown officials, not half a dozen Europeans.’ In 
Jamaica, things were not quite so pronouncedly 
bad, though still not encouraging. ‘Sugar was 
down of course. The public debt had increased, 
and taxation was heavy. Many gentlemen in 
Jamaica were selling, or trying to sell, their 
estates and go out of it. On the other hand, 
expenses of government were being reduced, and 
the revenue showed a surplus. The fruit-trade 
with the United States was growing, and promised 
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to grow still further. American capitalists had 
come into the island, and were experimenting on 
various industries. The negroes were far less 
indolent than they were supposed to be; they 
were settling on the waste lands, acquiring pro- 
perty, growing yams and oranges, and harming 
no one; they had no grievance left; they knew 
it, and were perfectly contented.’ 

There can be little doubt that there is much in 
the internal condition of our West Indian posses- 
sions to cause anxiety to the home Government. 
The questions arising out of this state of things 
are partly political, partly social and commer- 
cial. The white man in those islands is evidently 
being pressed out ; and the condition of the blacks 
will perhaps depend upon whether or not a good 
substitute is found for sugar-growing, long the 
chief object of native labour. There may be 
much in Mr Froude’s book with which those who 
are interested in the subject may disagree ; there 
is in it, at the same time, much to attract public 
attention to the critical state and polity of our 
possessions in the Caribbean. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER X.—SHUFFLING IT OFF. 


THE day had been an eventful one for Hugh 
Massinger: the most eventful and pregnant of 
his whole history. As long as he lived, he could 
never possibly forget it. It was indeed a critical 
turning-point for three separate lives—his own, 
and Elsie’s, and Winifred Meysey’s. For,as Hugh 
had walked that morning, stick in hand and 
orchid in buttonhole, down the rose-embowered 
lane in the Squire’s grounds with Winifred, he 
had asked the frightened, blushing girl, in simple 
and straightforward language, without any pre- 
liminary, to become his wife. His shy fish was 
fairly hooked at last, he thought now: no nced 
for daintily playing his catch any longer ; it was 
but a question, as things stood, of reel and of 
landing-net. The father and mother, those im- 
portant accessories, were pretty safe in their way 
too. He had sounded them both by unobtrusive 
methods, with dexterous plummets of oblique 
inquiry, and had gauged their profoundest depths 
of opinion with tolerable accuracy, as to -settle- 
ments and other ante-nuptial precontracts of 
marriage. For what is the use of catching an 
heiress on your own rod, if your heiress’s parents, 
upon whose testamentary disposition in the last 
resort her entire market value really depends, 
look askance with eyes of obvious disfavour upon 
our personal pretensions as their future son-in- 
law ? Hugh Massinger was keen enough sports- 
man in his own line to make quite sure of his 
expected game before irrevocably committing him- 
self to duck-shot cartridge. He was confident he 
knew his ground now; so, with a bold face and 
a modest assurance, he ventured, in a few plain 
and well-chosen words, to commend his suit, his 
hand, and his heart to Winifred Meysey’s favour- 
able attention. 

It was a great sacrifice, and he felt it as such. 
He was positively throwing himself away upon 
Winifred. If he had followed his own crude 
inclinations alone, like a romantic schoolboy, he 
would have waited for ever and ever for his 
cousin Elsie, Elsie was indeed the one true love 


of his youth. He had always loved her, and he 
would always love her. “Iwas foolish, perhaps, 
to indulge overmuch in these personal preferences, 
but after all it was very human; and Hugh 
acknowledged regretfully in his own heart that 
he was not entirely raised in that respect above 
the average level of human weaknesses. Still, a 
man, however humanesque, must not be governed 
by impulse alone. He must judge calmly, delib- 
erately, impersonally, disinterestedly of iis own 
future, and must act for the best in the longrun 
by the light of his own final and judicial opinion, 
Now, Winifred was without doubt a very excep- 
tional and eligible chance for a briefless barrister : 
your sucking poet doesn’t get such chances of an 
undisputed heiress every day of the week, you 
may take your affidavit. ‘If he let her slip by on 
sentimental grounds, and waited for Elsie—poor, 
dear old Elsie—heaven only knew how long they 
might both have to wait for one another—and 
perhaps even then be finally disappointed. It 
was a foolish dream on Elsie’s part ; for, to say 
the truth, he himself had never seriously enter- 
tained it. The most merciful thing to Elsie her- 
self would be to snap it short now, once for all, 
before things went further, and let her stand 
face to face with naked facts: ah, how hideously 
naked !—let her know she must either look out 
another husband somewhere for herself, or go on 
earning her own livelihood, in maiden meditation 
fancy free, for the remaining term of her natural 
existence. Hugh could never help ending up a 
subject, however unpleasant, even in his own 
mind, with a poetical tag: it was a trick of 
manner his soul had caught from the wonted 
peroration of his political leaders in the first edi- 
torial column of that exalted print, the Morning 
Telephone. So he made up his mind; and he 
proposed to Winifred, 

he girl’s heart gave a sudden bound, and the 
red blood flushed her somewhat pallid cheek with 
hasty roses as she listened to Hugh’s graceful and 
easy avowal of the profound and unfeigned love 
that he proffered her. She thought of the poem 
Hugh had read her aloud in his sonorous tones 
the evening before—much virtue in a judiciously 
selected passage of poetry, well marked in 
delivery : 


‘He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair: 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 


That was how Hugh Massinger loved her, she 
was quite sure. Had he not trembled and hesi- 
tated to ask her? Her bosom fluttered with a 
delicious fluttering ; but she cast her eyes down, 
and answered nothing for a brief space. Then 
her heart gave her courage to look up once more, 
and to murmur back, in answer to his pleadin 
look: ‘Hugh, I love you.’ And Hugh, carrie 
away not ungracefully by the impulse of the 
moment, felt his own heart thrill responsive to 
hers in real earnest, and in utter temporary for- 
getfulness of poor betrayed and abandoned Elsie. 
They walked back to the Hall together next 
minute, whispering low, in the fool’s paradise 
of first young love—a fool’s paradise, indeed, for 
those two poor lovers, whose wooing set out under 
such evil auspices. 


But when Hugh had left his landed prey at’ 
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the front door of the square-built manor-house, 
and strolled off by himself towards the village 
inn, the difficulty about Elsie for the first time 
began to stare him openly in the face in all its 
real and horrid magnitude. He would have to 
confess and to explain to Elsie, Worse still, 
for a man of his mettle and his sensitiveness, he 
would have to apologise for and excuse his own 
conduct. That was unendurable—that was igno- 
minious—that was even absurd. His virility 
kicked at it. There is something essentially 
insulting and degrading to one’s manhood in 
having to tell a girl you’ve pretended to love, 
that you really and truly don’t love her—that 
you only care for her in a sisterly fashion. It 
is practically to unsex one’s self. A pretty girl 
— uite otherwise to the man that is in us. 

ugh felt it bitterly and deeply—for himself, 
not for Elsie. He pitied his own sad plight most 
sincerely. But then, there was poor Elsie to 
think of too. No use in the world in blinking 
that. Elsie loved him very, very dearly. True, 
they had never been engaged to one another— 
so great is the love of consistency in man, that 
even alone in his own mind Hugh continued to 
hug that translucent fiction; but she had been 
very fond of him, undeniably fond of him, and 
he had perhaps from time to time, by overt acts, 
unduly encouraged the display of her fondness, 
It gratified his vanity and his sense of his own 
power over women to do so: he could make 
them love him—few men more easily—and he 
liked to exercise that dangerous faculty on every 
suitable subject that flitted across his changeful 
horizon. The man with a mere passion for 
making conquests affords no serious menace to 
the world’s happiness; but the man with an 
innate gift for calling forth wherever he goes all 
the deepest and truest instincts of a woman’s 
nature, is—when he abuses his power—the most 
deadly, terrible, and cruel creature known in 
our age to civilised humanity. And yet he is 
not always deliberately cruel; sometimes, as in 
Hugh Massinger’s case, he almost believes himself 
to be good and innocent. 

He had warned Winifred to whisper nothing 
for the present to Elsie about this engagement 
of theirs. Elsie was his cousin, he said—his only 
relation—and he would dearly like to tell her 
the secret of his heart himself in private. He 
would see her that evening and break the news 
to her. ‘Why break it?’ Winifred had asked in 
doubt, all unconscious. And Hugh, a strange sup- 
pressed smile playing uneasily about the corners 
of his thin lips, had answered with guileless ala- 
crity of speech: ‘Because Elsie’s like a sister to 
me, you know, Winifred; and sisters always to 
some extent resent the bare idea of their brothers 
marrying.’ 

For as yet Elsie herself suspected nothing. It 
was best, Hugh thought, she should suspect noth- 
ing. That was a cardinal point in his easy-going 
practical ered of life. He never went half- 
way to meet trouble. Till Winifred had accepted 
him, why worry poor dear Elsie’s gentle little 
soul with what was, after all, a mere remote 
chance, a contingent possibility? He would first 
make quite sure, by actual trial, where he stood 
with Winifred ; and then—and then, like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky, he might let the whole 
truth burst in full force at once upon poor lonely 


Elsie’s devoted head. Meanwhile, with extra- 
ordinary cleverness and care, he continued to dis- 
semble. He never made open love to Winifred 
before Elsie’s face; on the contrary, he kept 
the whole small comedy of his relations with 
Winifred so skilfully concealed from her feminine 
eyes, that to the very last moment Elsie never 
even dreamt of her pretty pupil as a possible 
rival, or regarded her in any other conceivable 
light than as the nearest of friends and the dearest 
of sisters. Whenever Hugh spoke of Winifred 
to Elsie at all, he spoke of her lightly, almost 
slightingly, as a nice little girl, in her childish 
way—though much too blue-eyed—with a sort 
of distant bread-and-butterish schoolroom appro- 
bation, which wholly misled and hoodwinked 
Elsie as to his real intentions. And whenever 
he spoke of Elsie to Winifred, he spoke of her 
jestingly, with a good-humoured, unmeaning, 
brotherly affection that made the very notion 
of his ever contemplating marriage with her seem 
simply ridiculous, She was to him indeed as the 
deceased wife’s sister is in the eye of the law 
to the British widower. With his easy, off-hand 
London cleverness, he had bafiled and deceived 
both those innocent, simple-minded, trustful 
women; and he stood face to face now with a 
general éclaircissement which could no longer be 
delayed, but whose ultimate consequences might 
perhaps prove fatal to all his little domestic 
arrangements. 

Would Elsie in her anger set Winifred against 
him? Would Winifred, justly indignant at his 
conduct to Elsie, refuse, when she learned the 
whole truth, to marry him ? 

Nonsense—nonsense. No cause foralarm. He 
had never really been engaged to Elsie—he had 
said so to her face a thousand times. If Elsie 
chose to misinterpret his kind attentions, bestowed 
upon her solely as his one remaining cousin and 
kinswoman, the only other channel for the blood 
of the Massingers, surely Winifred would never 
be so foolish as to fall blindly into Elsie’s self- 
imposed error, and to hold him to a bargain he 
had over and over again expressly repudiated. 
He was a barrister, and he knew his ground 
in these matters. Chitty on Contract lays it 
down as an established principle of English law 
that free consent of both parties forms a condition 
precedent and essential part of the very existence 
of a compact of marriage. 

With such transparent internal sophisms did 
Hugh Massinger strive all day to stifle and 
smother his own conscience; for every man 
always at least pretends to keep up appearances 
in his private relations with that inexorable 
domestic censor. But as evening came on, cigar- 
ette in mouth, he strolled round after dinner, 
by special appointment, to meet Elsie at the big 
poplar. They often met there, these warm 
summer nights; and on this particular occa- 
sion, anticipating trouble, Hugh had definitely 
arranged with Elsie beforehand to come to him 
by eight at the accustomed trysting-place. The 
Meyseys and Winifred had gone out to dinner at 
a neighbouring vicarage; but Elsie had stopped 
at home on purpose, on the hasty plea of some 
slight passing headache. Hugh had specially 
asked her to wait and meet him. Better get it 
all over at once, he thought to himself, in his 
shortsighted wisdom—like the measles or the 
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know straight off exactly where 
he s in his new position with these two 
women. 

Women were the test nuisance in life. 
For his own part, now he came to look the thing 
squarely in the face, he really wished he was 
well quit of them all for good and ever. 

He was early for his appointment; but by the 
tree he found Elsie, in her pretty white dress, 
already waiting for him. His heart gave a jump, 
a pleased jump, as he saw her sitting there before 
her time. Dear, dear Elsie; she was very, very 
fond of him! He would have given worlds to 
fling his arms tight around her then, and strain 
her to his bosom and kiss her tenderly. He 
would have given worlds, but not his reversionary 
chances in the Whitestrand property. Worlds 
don’t count: the entire fee-simple of Mars and 
Jupiter would fetch nothing in the real-estate 
market. He was bound by contract to Winifred 
now, and he must do his best to break it gently 
to Elsie. 

He stepped up and kissed her quietly on the 
forehead, and took her hand in his like a brother. 
Elsie let it lie in her own without remonstrance. 
They rose and walked in lovers’ guise along the 
bank together. His heart sank within him at the 
hideous task he had next to perform—nothing 
less than to break poor Elsie’s heart for her. 
If only he could have shufiled out of it sideways 
anyhow! But shuffling was impossible. He 
hated himself; and he loved Elsie. Never till 
that moment did he know how he loved her. 

This would never do! He was feeling like 
a fool. He crushed down the love sternly in 
his heart, and began to talk about indifferent 
subjects—the wind, the river, the rose-show at 
the vicarage. But his voice trembled, betraying 
him still against his will; and he could not retrain 
from stealing sidelong looks at Elsie’s dark eyes 
now and again, and observing how beautiful 
she was, after all, in a rare and exquisite type 
of beauty. Winifred’s blue eyes and light brown 
hair, Winifred’s small mouth and moulded nose, 
Winifred’s insipid smile and bashful blush, were 
cheap as dirt in the matrimonial lottery. She 
had but a doll-like, Lowther Arcade style of 
prettiness. Maidenly as she looked, one twist 
more of her nose, one shade lighter in her hair, 
and she would become simply bar-maidenly. But 
Elsie’s strong and powerful, earnest face, with 
its serious lips and its long black eyelashes, its 
profound pathos and its womanly dignity, its 
very irregularity and faultiness of outline, pleased 
him ten thousand times more than all your baby- 
faced beauties of the conventional, stereotyped, 
ballroom pattern. He looked at her long and 
sighed often. Must he really break her heart 
for her? At last he could restrain that unruly 
member, his tongue, no longer. ‘Elsie,’ he cried, 
eyeing her full in a genuine outburst of spon- 
taneous admiration, ‘I never in my life saw any 
one anywhere one-half so beautiful and graceful 
as you are !’ 

Elsie smiled a pleased smile. ‘And yet,’ she 
murmured, with a half-malicious, teasing tone 
of irony, ‘we’re not engaged, Hugh, after all, 
you remember.’ 

Her words came at the very wrong moment ; 
they brought the hot blood at a rush into Hugh’s 
cheek, ‘No; he answered coldly, with a sudden 


revulsion and a spasmodic effort; ‘we’re not 
engaged—nor ever will be, Elsie !’ 

Elsie turned round upon him with sudden 
abruptness in blank bewilderment. She was not 
angry ; she was not even astonished ; she simpl 
failed altogether to take in his meaning, tt 
had always seemed to her so perfectly natural, 
so simply obvious that she and Hugh were sooner 
or later to marry one another; she had always 
regarded Hugh’s frequent reminder that they 
were not engaged as such a mere playful warning 
against too much precipitancy ; she had always 
taken it for granted so fully and unreservedly 
that whenever Hugh was rich enough to provide 
for a wife he would tell her so plainly, and 
carry out the implied engagement between them 
—that this sudden announcement of the exact 
opposite meant to her ears less than nothing. 
And now, when Hugh uttered those cruel, crush- 
ing, annihilating words, ‘Nor ever will be, Elsie,’ 
she couldn’t possibly take in their reality at 
the first blush, or believe in her own heart 
that he really intended anything so wicked, so 
merciless, so unnatural, 

‘Nor ever will be!’ she cried, incredulous, 
‘Why, Hugh, Hugh, I—I don’t understand you.’ 

Hugh steeled his heart with a violent strain 
to answer back in one curt, killing sentence: 
- mean it, Elsie; I’m going to marry Wini- 
red.’ 

Elsie gazed back at him in speechless sur- 
prise. ‘Going to marry Winifred?’ she echoed 
at last vaguely, after a long pause, as if the words 
conveyed no meaning to her mind, ‘Going to 
marry Winifred? To marry Winifred !—Hugh, 
did you really and truly say you were going 
to marry Winifred ?’ 

‘I proposed to her this morning,’ Hugh 
answered outright, with a choking throat and a 
glassy eye; ‘and she accepted me, Elsie; so 
I mean to marry her.’ 

‘Hugh !’ 

She uttered only that one short word, in a tone 
of awful and unspeakable agony. But her bent 
brows, her pallid face, her husky voice, her 
startled attitude, said more than a thousand words, 
however wild, could possibly have said for her. 
She took it in dimly and imperfectly now; 
she began to grasp what Hugh was talking about ; 
but as yet she could not understand to the 
full all the man’s profound and unfathomed 
infamy. She looked at him feebly for some 
word of explanation. Surely he must have some 
deep and subtle reason of his own for this 
astonishing act and fact of furtive treachery. 
Some horrible combination of adverse circum- 
stances, about which she knew and could know 
nothing, must have driven him against his will 
to this incredible solution of an insoluble problem. 
He could not of his own mere motion have 
proposed to Winifred. She looked at him hard: 
he quailed before her scrutiny. 

love you, Elsie,’ he burst out with an irre- 
sistible impulse at last, as she gazed through 
and through him from her long black lashes. 

Elsie laid her hand on his shoulder blindly. 
‘You love me, she murmured. ‘Hugh, Hugh, 
you still love me?’ 

‘I always loved you, Elsie,’ Hugh answered 
bitterly with a sudden pang of abject remorse ; 
‘and as long as I live I shall always love you,’ 
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‘And yet—you are going to marry Winifred !’ 

‘Elsie! You and I were never engaged.’ 

She turned round upon him fiercely with a 
burst of horror, He, to take refuge in that hollow 
excuse! ‘Never engaged!’ she cried, aghast. 
‘You mean it, Hugh ?—you mean that mockery ? 
—And I, who would have given up my life 
for love of you!’ 

He tried to assume a calm judicial tone, ‘ Let 
us be reasonable, Elsie,’ he said, with an attempt 
at ease, ‘and talk this matter over without senti- 
ment or hysterics. You knew very well I was 
too poor to marry; you knew I always said 
we were only cousins; you knew I had my 
way in life to make. You could never have 
thought I really and seriously dreamt of marry- 
ing you.’ 

Isie looked up at him with a scared white 
face. That Hugh should descend to such trans- 
parent futilities! ‘This is all new to me,’ she 
moaned out in a dazed voice. ‘All, all—quite, 
quite new to me.’ 

‘But, Elsie, I’ve said it over and over a thou- 
sand times before.’ 

She gazed back at him like a stone. ‘Ah, 
yes; but till to-day,’ she murmured slowly, ‘you 


ever, never, never meant it.’ 


He sat down, unmanned, on the grass by the 
bank. She seated herself by his side, mechani- 
cally as it were, with her hand on his arm, 
and looked straight in front of her with a vacant 
stare at the angry water. It was growing dark. 
The shore was dark, and the sea, and the river. 
Everything was dark and black and gloomy 
around her. She laid his hand one moment 
in her own. ‘Hugh!’ she cried, turning towards 
him with appealing pathos, ‘you don’t mean it 
now: you will never mean it. You’re only 
saying it to try and prove me. Tell me it’s that! 
You’re yourself still O Hugh, my darling, you 
can never mean it !’ 

Her words burnt into his brain like liquid 
fire; and the better self within him groaned 
and faltered; but he crushed it down with an 
iron heel. The demon of avarice held his sordid 
soul. ‘My child, he said, with a tender inflec- 
tion in his voice as he said it, ‘we must under- 
stand one another. I do seriously intend to 
marry Winifred Meysey.’ 

‘Why 

There was a terrible depth of suppressed 
earnestness in that sharp short why, wrung out 
of her by anguish, as of a woman who asks the 
reason of her death-warrant. Hugh Massinger 
answered it slowly and awkwardly with cum- 
brous, round-about, self-exculpating verbosity. As 
for Elsie, she sat like a statue and listened : rigid 
and immovable, she sat there still; while Hugh, 
for the very first time in her whole experience, 
revealed the actual man he really was before her 
appalled and horrified and speechless presence. 

e talked of his position, his prospects, his abili- 
ties. He talked of journalism, of the bar, of pro- 
motion, He talked of literature, of poetry, of 
fame. He talked of money, and its absolute need 
to man and woman in these latter days of ours. 
He talked of Winifred, of Whitestrand, and of 
the Meysey manor-house. ‘It'll be best in the 
end for us both, you know, Elsie,’ he said argu- 
mentatively, in his foolish rigmarole, mistaking 
her silence for something like unwilling acqui- 


escence. ‘Of course I shall still be very fond of 
you, as I’ve always been fond of you—like a 
cousin only—and 1’ll be a brother to you now 
as long as I live; and when Winifred and I are 
really married, and I live here at Whitestrand, 
I shail be able to do a great deal more for you, 
and help you by every means in my power, and 
introduce you freely into our own circle, on 
different terms, you know, where you'll have 
chances of meeting—well, suitable persons. You 
must see yourself it’s the best thing for us both. 
The idea of two penniless people like you and 
me marrying one another in the present state of 
society is simply ridiculous.’ 

She heard him out to the bitter end, revealing 
the naked deformity of his inmost nature, though 
her brain reeled at it, without one passing word 
of reproach or dissent. Then she said in an icy 
tone of utter horror: ‘Hugh !’ 

Yes, Elsie.’ 

Is that all?’ 

‘That is all’ 

* And you mean it ?? 

‘I mean it.’ 

‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake, before you kill me 
outright, Hugh, Hugh! is it really true? Are 
you really like that? Do you really mean it?’ 

‘I really mean to marry Winifred.’ 

Elsie clasped her two hands on either side of 
her head, as if to hold it together from bursting 
with her agony. ‘Hugh,’ she cried, ‘it’s foolish, 
I know, but I ask you once more, before it’s too 
late, in sight of Heaven, I ask you solemnly, are 
you seriously in earnest? Is that what you’re 
made of? Are you going to desert me? To 
desert and betray me ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ Hugh answered 
stonily, rising as if to go—for he could stand it 
no longer. ‘I’ve never been engaged to you. 
I always told youso, Iowe you nothing. And 
now I mean to marry Winifred.’ 

With a cry of agony, she burst wildly away 
from him. She saw it all now; she understood 
to the full the cruelty and baseness of the man’s 
innermost underlying nature. Fair outside ; but 
false, false, false to the core! Yet even so, she 
could scarcely believe it. The faith of a life- 
time fought hard for life in her. He, that Hugh 
she had so loved and trusted—he, the one Hugh 
in all the universe—he to cast her off with such 
callous selfishness! He to turn — her now 
with his empty phrases! He to sell and betray 
her for a Winifred and a manor-house! Oh, the 
guilt and the sin of it! Her head reeled and 
swam round deliriously. She hardly knew what 
she felt or did. Mad with agony, love, and terror, 
she rushed away headlong from his polluted 
presence—not from Hugh, but from this fallen 
idol. He saw her white dress disappearing fast 
through the deep gloom in the direction of the 
poplar tree, and he groped his way after her, 
almost as mad as herself, struck dumb with 
remorse and awe and shame at the ruin he had 
visibly and instantly wrought in the fabric of 
that trustful girl’s whole being. 

One moment she fled and stumbled in the dark 
along the grassy path toward the roots of the 
poplar. Then he caught a glimpse of her for a 
second, dimly silhouetted in the faint starlight, 
a wan white figure with outstretched arms against 
the black horizon. She was poising, irresolute, 
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on the gnarled roots. It was but for the twink- 
ling of an eye that he saw her; next instant, a 
splash, a gurgle, a shriek of terror, and he beheld 
her borne wildly away, a helpless burden, by 
that fierce current towards the breakers that 
glistened white and roared hoarsely in their 
savage joy on the bar of the river. 

In her agony of disgrace, she had fallen, rather 
than thrown herself in. As she stood there, 
undecided, on the slippery roots, with all her 
soul burning within her, her head swimming 
and her eyes dim, a bruised, humiliated, hopeless 
creature, she had missed her foothold on the 
4 smooth worn stip, slimy with lichens, and 
& raising her hands as if to balance herself, had 
thrown herself forward, half wittingly, half un- 
consciously, on the tender mercies of the rushing 
stream. When she returned for a moment, a little 
later, to life and thought, it was with a swirling 
sense of many waters, eddying and seething in 
mad conflict round her faint numb form. Strange 
roaring noises thundered in her ear. A choking 
sensation made her gasp for breath. What she 
drank in with her gasp was not air, but water— 
salt brackish water, an overwhelming flood of it. 
Then she sank again, and was dimly aware of 
the cold chill ocean floating around her on every 
side. She took a deep gulp, and with it sighed 
out her sense of life and action. Hugh was lost 
. to her, and it was all over. She could die now. 
She had nothing to live for. There was no Hugh; 
and she had not killed herself. 

Those two dim thoughts were the last she 
knew as her eyes closed in the rushing current : 
there had never been a Hugh ; and she had fallen 
in by accident. 

(Zo be continued.) 


VOLAPUK: 
THE NEW LANGUAGE, 


Durine the past three centuries the attention of 
many linguists, more especially those of France 
; and Germany, has been turned to the possibility 
of constructing a language which shall serve as a 
means of international communication. Many 
attempts have been made in this direction, and 
some fifty different plans have been advocated for 
accomplishing this desirable object; but they 
have all been failures, and for the same reason 
that many other enterprises come to nought— 
namely, that they have not been suited to the 
comprehension of that large majority of persons 
who require the utmost simplicity in any matter 
eee which they are required to learn and understand. 
po These linguists wrote not for the many, but for 
Pe? those whose minds were as cultivated and recep- 
tive as their own; hence they failed. Other 
suggested methods of accomplishing this inter- 
national uniformity in speech and writing, when 
they came to be examined critically, were found 
to be little better than mutilated editions of exist- 
ing tongues. And so the question rested until 
M. Schleyer of Constance took it up, and produced 
for the first time a scheme which gives some indi- 
cations of being successful. This international 
language is called Volapiik, that is, ‘ world-speech.’ 

In constructing this new language, M. Schleyer 
has aimed at extreme simplicity, and has laid 
existing European tongues under contribution. 


More especially is this the case with English, 
and for the very good reason, that the English 
language is the mother-tongue of one hundred 
million persons. That is to say, there are nearl 
double the number of persons who speak English 
as compared with those who speak German, and 
more than double the number as compared with 
those whose native tongue is either French or 
Spanish. But while M. Schleyer gives this pre- 
ference to English, the characteristic features of 
other languages have been freely adopted. The 
simple construction of the French language forms 
a model for the construction of Volapiik ; indeed, 
so simple in structure and design is this new 
tongue, that it is claimed by its adherents to 
be easily learned in a few weeks, provided that 
the learner is already a master of a Romanic lan- 
guage, such as French or Italian; or a Germanic 
one, such as English or German. 

With regard to pronunciation, it may be 
objected that a universal system is an impossi- 
bility ; but the objection is not a serious one, 
when it is remembered that no uniformity of 
pronunciation exists in any existing language. 
For instance, a Cornishman and his countryman 
from Lancashire are both supposed to speak the 
same language; but their actual speech is so 
different that they find it hard to understand one 
another. Two Frenchmen, one from the north 
and the other from the south of their native 
country, would find themselves in the same diffi- 
culty ; and it is easy to see that instances such as 
these could be multiplied indefinitely, particularly 
when we remember that in the present day some 
eight hundred different languages are in use upon 
the earth. 

The simplicity of Volapiik is one of its most 
noteworthy features, and one which guarantees 
more than any other can do its probable success. 
Every letter te one and the same sound, and, 
moreover, each word is written exactly as it is 
pronounced, There are no such incongruities as 
‘through,’ ‘plough,’ ‘cough,’ and ‘enough,’ which, 
although spelt in the same way, are sounded so 
differently ; and the student who has once mas- 
tered the vowel sounds, which are much the same 
as in French, will have no difficulty whatever in 
reading Volapik ; for the consonants, with one 
or two exceptions, are the same as they are in 
English. The average schoolboy will think well 
of Volapiik when he hears that it has no artificial 
genders, and no irregular verbs like German and 
French, that it possesses but a single conjugation, 
and that it forms the plural simply by adding 
s. But let us give an instance of its simplicity 
of construction, and one which shows how the 
adjective and adverb are formed from the substan- 
tive, and how they have invariably the same 
termination. First, we will take the substantive 
dol, pain, the derivation of which is obvious, 
By adding the syllable ik to this word, we at once 
turn it into the adjective dolik, painful; while the 
simple addition to this adjective of the letter o 
gives us the adverb doliko, painfully. The verbs, 
too, are mainly formed from the substantive ; for 
instance, piik is language, while piikon is to speak. 
Want of space forbids us to quote any more 
examples; nor is it necessary for us to do so; 
for those who wish to learn more concerning this 
interesting subject can obtain at small cost an 
abridged grammar of Volapik, which has been 
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adapted to English-speaking people by Professor 
Kerchhoffs. It is published by Messrs Hachette 
& Co., of Charing Cross, London, and we are 
indebted to it for much of the information con- 
tained in the present article. 

It may naturally be asked, what prospects are 
there of the adoption of this international lan- 
guage? If we can judge from the number of. 
its disciples, who are said to amount to many 
thousands in the different states of Europe, we 
must acknowledge that the progress made since 
the publication of M. Schleyer’s works in 1881 
is very wonderful. These books consist of a 
grammar and a German dictionary of nearly 
thirteen thousand words, and they are about to 
be translated into all the languages of Europe and 
of Asia; indeed, the English version of the dic- 
tionary will be ready, we believe, almost as soon as 
these words appear in print. In preparing these 
works, M. Schleyer has been assisted by some of 
the most eminent linguists. Beyond this means 
of promoting a widespread knowledge of Volapiik, 
we must not omit to notice that the first Congress 
of its promoters was held in 1886 at Friedrichs- 
haven, on the Lake of Constance, when three 
hundred members from all parts of Europe were 
present. Another Congress was held only a few 
months afterwards at Munich, which was equally 
well attended. But we shall be able to judge 
before long of the number of adherents which 
this new language has, for a great International 
Congress is to be held at Paris in the year 1889, 
on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition in 
that city. At this Congress, delegates from all 
the different Societies of Europe—which number 
no fewer than seventy—as well as delegates from 
certain Societies in America, will meet together, 
and we shall then have a means of finding 
out how far Volapiik has advanced in public 
favour. 

After all, this endeavour to weave together 
some community of expression from existing 
languages is, if what philologists tell us be true, 
merely a return to what must have prevailed in 
the long forgotten past. There are so many 
points of agreement between the various lan- 
guages and dialects of Europe, as well as between 
certain important languages of Asia, that little 
doubt is entertained that they have had one com- 
mon origin in a primitive Aryan mother-speech. 
Dissolved into a number of different tongues, it 
would seem an almost superhuman work once 
more to construct from them a vocabulary which 
can be common to all; and the difficulty is 

roved by the number of failures which have 
Cin recorded ; until M. Schleyer, after many 
years of patient labour, invented Volapiik. 

There are many who have indulged in the 
dream that a universal language would be found 
in the beautiful art of music; and so it is to 
some extent; for we all know that various feel- 
ings and thoughts can be readily suggested by its 
influence. No one can tell us exactly why the 
delicate tracery of one of Chopin’s mazurkas 
should affect us so differently from the weird 
strains of the Funeral March by the same com- 

oser, Each speaks to us eloquently, but no two 

earers will receive exactly the same impression, 
and to many of course the sounds are utterly 
meaningless, M. Schleyer’s Volapiik is formed 


upon a more substantial basis; and we must 


admit, that if not destined to become a universal 
language in the future, it is the best attempt 
at such a consummation which we have yet 
seen, 


HELEN’S ESCAPE, 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


HELEN’s health became a subject of such anxiety 
to me, that I determined to remove her for a 
while from the neighbourhood of scenes fraught 
with such painful associations ; so we closed our 
house and started on a prolonged foreign tour, 
We travelled for three months in Italy, Sicily, 
and the Riviera, and at the end of September 
arrived in Paris, where we proposed to remain a 
few days previous to returning home. 

I am an old habitué of Paris, and I have always 
remarked how, in the absence of any startling 
crime, the complaint rises of the lack of news. 
Politics are all very well, and serve to keep the 
fldneurs of the boulevards and a certain section of 
the people provided with topics for conversation 
and discussion ; but the typical Monsieur Prud- 
homme likes nothing better than a good startling 
crime, with plenty of harrowing details, and a 
strong spice of mystery about it. 

We were not very long in Paris before we found 
out that the all-absorbing topic of interest was 
‘Yaffaire Arosa.’ Wherever we went, we heard 
of nothing but ‘V’affaire Arosa” The hawkers 
cried it on the boulevards; in trams and omni- 
buses and trains it was the subject of conversation ; 
the waiters at the hotel whispered about it during 
the intervals between the courses at the table 
@héte; the first part of the daily paper attacked 
was that which was headed ‘Vaffaire Arosa.’ 

The name Arosa seemed familiar to me; at any- 
rate, [ remembered to have heard it, but for the 
life of me, I could not recall when or under what 
circumstances ; so I bought a Gaulois with the 
view of enlightening myself about ‘Vaffaire Arosa,’ 
and on the chance that something therein might 
bring to my mind the circumstances with which, 
in my memory, the name Arosa was associated, I 
had not read half-a-dozen lines before I was 
carried back in imagination to the Rue de Douat 
during the seven days of the Commune, and was 
again face to face with the poor cowering wretch 
who had given his name to me as Dixon Rayne. 
The following is a free translation of what I read : 
‘It was elicited in the course of examination that 
the accused, who, although an Englishman b 
birth, is a cosmopolitan in crime, and speaks halt- 
a-dozen European languages fairly well, had been 
the keeper of a well-known gambling saloon in 
the Rue de Provence for some years, and that he 
had been ruined during the siege. For some time 
previously he had been paying marked attentions 
to Madame Arosa, an invalid Spanish lady of great 
wealth, undoubtedly with the sole object of getting 
her money. It appears, however, that his suit 
was rejected, and that he was driven to the lowest 
depths of despair. On the night of May 27, 1871, 
when the Communist cause was making its last 
struggle, and the city was in indescribable confu- 
sion and panic, Madame Arosa, who was known 
to have withdrawn all her securities from the 
banking-house of Messrs Fould, ready for instant 
flight to Spain as soon as a safe passage could 
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be secured, was found murdered in her bedroom. 
Her strong-box had been violently broken open 
and rifled of its contents, and the means of escape 
employed by the murderer was quite evident, as a 
window of yellow-stained glass was found broken, 
and there were marks of feet on the leads below. 
In spite of the prevalent confusion—for there was 
severe fighting going on in all the streets around 
Madame Arosa’s house in the Rue Blanche—the 
alarm was raised by some women who had wit- 
nessed the escape of the murderer, and he was 
pursued. In the confusion of the streets, how- 
ever, he made good his escape, and contrived to 
get over to England. The property he stole 
amounted to a million francs, mostly invested in 
French and English railways. The President of 
the court paid a high tribute to the energy and 
intelligence of Detective Commissary De Bussy, 
who has for five years been engaged in following 
up this crime, and who has at last succeeded in 
bringing a diabolical criminal to justice.’ 

‘De Bussy !—-Arosa !’ I muttered to myself. ‘I 
know both the names.—Ah ! Now I remember!’ 

I rushed off to an old friend in the Embassy 
for the purpose of procuring a seat in the Palais 
de Justice; for I had had sufficient experience 
of French criminal courts to know that upon the 
occasions of great cases admittance thereto with- 
out an order is almost impossible. I had got 
half-way down the Rue de Rivoli, when some 
one coming down a by-street stumbled against 
me, and would have knocked me over but that 
he caught me in his arms. I looked. It was 
Monsieur Pontneuf ! 

I do not know what the loungers under the 
arcade must have thought was the matter with 
me, but at the sight of this man—the murderer 
of my neighbour and intended son-in-law, the 
wrecker of my child’s happiness—at the sight of 
his cool, calm smile and of his brazen face, I 
ge on, per and uttered a cry of amazement. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘you seem surprised to see me. 
Haven’t you had my letters? When I saw you, I 
made sure that you had come over in answer to 
them.—No?’ 

‘Monsieur Pontneuf’—— I began, in as digni- 
fied and scornful a tone as my horror and surprise 
would allow me to assume. 

‘No, no; that’s all done with,’ he interrupted. 
‘My name’s De Bussy’—— 

*You—De Bussy—the great detective?’ I stam- 
mered. 

‘Yes, yes.—I see you don’t know anything 
about it. Look here. I’m in a great hurry, as 
the court opens at ten. Here’s:my card. Give 
that in at the door, and you will get in. Don’t be 
late !—Au revoir!’ And before I could collect 
my scattered senses, he was lost in the crowd. I 
examined the card; it had simply on it—‘Dr 
Bussy, Dépét de Police, Rue Mazas.’ 

What did it all mean? I had heard of the 
adage, ‘Set a thief to catch a thief, but never of 
‘Set a murderer to catch a murderer ;’ yet here 
was this man, who had clearly and unmistakably 
killed Jack Corner, posing as the industrious and 
intelligent representative of order and justice, 
and aiding in sending a fellow-creature into 
eternity. However, I had no time to stand specu- 
lating, as I must run back to the hotel and tell 
the ladies whither I was bound, and get to the 
Palais de Justice at a few minutes before ten. 


The court was already crowded to overflowing, 
but De Bussy’s card acted as an open sesame, and 
I was politely ushered to a seat near to the repre- 
sentatives of the press, close to the prisoner's 
dock. As the clock struck ten, the judge entered, 
followed by a crowd of barristers and lawyers, 
and the hum of general conversation was immedi- 
ately stopped. Presently the hum arose again for 
a moment, and all that sea of anxious faces was 
turned towards a small door at the side of the 
court. Through this entered, attended on either 
side by fierce-looking gendarmes, the prisoner. 
Imagine my amazement when I recognised at 
once, in spite of shaved beard and whiskers, Jack 
Corner! At this distance of time, I can hardly 
tell what feelings were uppermost within me at 
this extraordinary denofement. Perhaps better 
than by any description of mine they can be 
realised by any one who can imagine an old and 
trusted friend, lamented as the victim of a fiendish 
outrage, suddenly proved to be a villain of the 
deepest dye ; and a man long suspected and sought 
after as a murderer, standing forth as the cham- 
pion of justice and right. My gaze was riveted on 
the prisoner, who seemed to be perfectly indiffer- 
ent to his awful position ; and presently, in the 
course of his almost defiant glance around the 
court, his eyes met mine, and, with a wave of his 
hand, he nodded me a greeting, 

The case, which had already lasted a week, pro- 
ceeded ; but it was impossible to pay much atten- 
tion to it, so occupied was I with running over the 
incidents of my acquaintance with the man who 
now stood before me on trial for his life ; and so 
full of thankfulness was I that my poor Helen 
had been spared union in holy wedlock with such 
a man. A sudden silence in court diverted my 
attention to what was going on around me, and I 
heard sentence of death pronounced upon the 
murderer of Madame Arosa, my quondam inti- 
mate, John Corner. Then the crowd hurried 
away chattering and laughing, as from a play- 
house ; but I waited for De Bussy. 

‘Come and dine with me to-night,’ I said, ‘and 
then you can tellus quietly all that has taken 
place since we last sat at table together.’ 

He accepted the invitation ; and I hastened to 
the hotel to inform my wife and Helen of what 
had taken place—news which, I need scarcely say, 
was received by them with astonishment and 
thankfulness as great as was mine. 

De Bussy dined with us, and afterwards told us 
as follows : 

‘I need not detail to you the troubles and 
difficulties with which I had to cope before I 
could fairly persuade myself that I was on the 
track of the right man. Even after I had lived 
with you for some time as professor of French, I 
was not sure enough of my- man to feel justi- 
fied in making a cowp; and had it not been that 
as a French officer of police I was enabled to 
terrorise, so to speak, the girl Gabrielle, and 
to extort information about Mr Rayne’s move- 
ments’ 

I caught at the name Rayne, and said: ‘ About 
whose movements ?’ 

‘Rayne’s—Dixon Rayne’s.—Why, dear me, I 
was going to omit to tell you as curious a thing as 
there is in the whole affair. You may perhaps 
remember, when you told me of your adventure 
during the Commune, how interested I was. Well, 
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no wonder, considering that 1 was after none 
other than Mr Dixon Rayne.’ 

‘Then, do you mean to say that the man who 
took refuge in my room in Paris, and the mur- 
derer of Madame Arosa, and Mr John Corner are 
one and the same?’ I said, more astonished than 
ever. 

‘Certainly I do,’ replied the officer; ‘and I’m 
not astonished at your not being able to recognise 
him, when he has baffled the most clever detec- 
tives of Europe during these five years. His hands 
were yet hot with the murder of the poor old 
lady, when he claimed your protection.—But to 
my own story. As I was saying, Gabrielle gave 
me a lot of information concerning our friend’s 
movements, or I verily believe he would have 
escaped again. As it was, directly he found out 
that I was in the habit of meeting the girl on the 

uiet, he smelt a rat; and we have since found out 
that his pretended visit to Switzerland meant 
that he had arranged for flight at a moment’s 
notice. Well, I dined with you that evening, and 
you left us alone, if you remember. We talked, 
and each knew that the other was trying to 
sound him. At length, Corner suggested that we 
should go out for a stroll. I acceded; and we 
went out into the garden, I still keeping the 
conversation fixed upon the murder of Madame 
Arosa, for, although I was pretty sure of my man, 
I felt that I might convince myself thoroughly 
before I made the final pounce. Well, as we 
reached the path by the stream, he suddenly 
sprang at me, struck me several times with a 
i instrument, which, however, only wounded 
me, as I always wear a steel protector under my 
outer garments ; then he stunned me with a final 
blow, and when I recovered consciousness, I was 
lying on my back half in and half out of the 
stream. Wounded and exhausted with loss of 
blood as I was, I made all the haste I could, went 
to my lodgings, changed my clothes, and then 
hurried on to the Cedars, not quite expecting 
to see my man, although I thought it possible 
that, in the full belief’ that he had killed me, 
he might remain until the morrow. So I was 
not surprised to find him not there. Knowing 
that he could not get out of the country at any- 
rate that night, I determined not to waste a 
minute, and luckily falling in with a carrier’s 
cart, got up to London. I kept the matter quite 
quiet, not even informing Scotland Yard of the 
matter, for I made pretty sure of the capture. 
But he gave me the slip, he and his precious 
aunt, for all that; and it was only six weeks 
back that I nailed my gentleman quietly readin 
his paper in a restaurant on the boulevards. 
was on him like a cat, in spite of his assumption 
of outraged innocence; and next Thursday he 
makes his last appearance in public on the Place 
de la Roquette.—By the way, I must have left 
a pocket-book at my lodgings with valuable 
information in it of no use to any one but the 
owner.’ 

‘I have it,’ I replied; ‘and you must come 
over and spend your first holiday with us, for 
I shall never know how to atone sufficiently for 
the terrible opinion of you which, through me, 
has been spread about.’ 

‘Of me?’ said the detective. 

‘Why, certainly, I replied. .‘ At this moment, 


a in and about Kensham you are believed to have 


murdered Corner; and until this morning, we 
believed the same thing.’ 

‘Circumstances certainly looked ugly against 
me,’ said De Bussy; ‘but you see the success 
of my movements depended entirely upon abso- 
lute secrecy.’ 

‘Suppose you had been arrested ?’ I said. 

‘The freemasonry among our profession would 
have prevented that.’ 


Helen still remains at home, for she says that 
she can never give to another man the love she 
gave to Corner, although she is heartily thankful 
for her narrow escape from marrying him. De 
Bussy paid us his promised visit, and brought 
with him his wife and Miss Gabrielle, who 
renewed her abruptly broken-off acquaintance 
with Mr Corner’s coachman, and married him. 


THE POETRY OF TOAST LISTS AND 
MENU CARDS. 


Tue public-dinner season in provincial England 
commences early in October and ends in the 
middle of March. During that period, at the 
slightest provocation our countrymen are pre- 
ared to dine together, not with a desire of over- 
indulgence in eating, but to enjoy the pleasant 
company usually gathered round the festive 
board. It is an admitted fact that the men 
who are in the habit of attending banquets are 
generally most abstemious. Speech, story, and 
song form a pleasing part of the a of 
literary-society dinners, masonic banquets, and 
the more homely but not less enjoyable “7 
held in connection with the Burns Clubs. The 
toast lists and menu cards are often’very interest- 
ing; they are frequently artistic in design, and 
enriched with quotations from the poets, which 
render them of more than passing interest, A 
few quotations from some of the best of these 
which have come under our notice are surely 
worth reproducing. The authors represented 
cover a wide field, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Tennyson. The former is the most quotable 
oet, and he is most frequently drawn upon. 
urns, however, runs him very closely. 

In turning over a pile of toast lists, the first to 
attract our attention is the one prepared for the 
Hull Shakespearean Festival. On the front page 
is a portrait of the bard and the familiar line of 
‘rare’ Ben Jonson : 


He was not of an age, but for all time. | 


Under the first toast—that of the Queen—are two 4 
lines from Henry V.: 
God and his angels, guard your sacred throne, 
And make you long become it! 
The toast of the evening follows : ‘The Immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare’—Dr Johnson’s well- 
known verse beneath it : 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew; 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 
The third speaker had for his topic ‘Shake- 
speare’s Universality, with a motto from Romeo 
and Juliet : 


Monarch of the universal earth. _ 
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Actors and actresses were next toasted under 
the heading of ‘Shakespearean Exponents,’ with 
a quotation from Othello: 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice. 


The next theme was ‘Shakespeare and Tragedy,’ 
with a line from Richard IIL. : 


I live to look upon their tragedy. 


Then followed ‘Shakespeare and Comedy,’ with 
two lines from the Taming of the Shrew: 


Frame your mind for mirth and merryment, 
Which bars a thousand harms. 


Under the sentiment of ‘Shakespeare and His- 
tory,’ is a line from Henry IV. (Part II.): 


There is a history in all men’s lives, 


Lastly, ‘Shakespearean Women’ were remem- 
bered, and under the toast are three lines as 
follow from the third part of Henry VI: 


Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud; 
’Tis virtue that doth make them most admired ; 
’Tis modesty that makes them seem divine. 


The programme of music is headed with a 
couple of lines from Twelfth Night: 


If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, 
At the foot of the card is gow ‘Good Night,’ 
and a quotation from Macbeth, as follows : 
At once good night : 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 


The toast list of a local literary society contains 
some happy quotations from Shakespeare. The 
speakers are reminded at the commencement of 
the programme, in the words from Hamlet, that 
‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’ The two lines 
under the toast of ‘The Prince and Princess of 
Wales’ are from Pericles: 


As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 
So princes their renown if not respected. 


A line from Richard III.— 
Arm, fight, and conquer for England’s sake, 
was the motto to the toast of ‘The Army, Navy, 
and Auxiliary Forces’ Under the toast of ‘The 
©We cannot all be masters.’ 


are given with the toast of ‘Literature and 
Science :’ 

My books and instruments shall be my company, 

On them to look and practise by myself. 


A line under the toast of ‘The Press’ says, in 
the words of the Merchant of Venice, ‘There are 
some shrewd contents in your paper.’ 

We have seen on several menu cards : 

A c digestion to you all, and once more 
I shower a welcome on you—welcome all. 
Henry VIII, 
A more general quotation (from Macbeth) is : 
Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 
The bill of fare for the Tercentenary Banquet, 


| Roast lamb : 


Officers of the Club’ are words from Othello: | 


Two good lines from the Taming of the Shrew | 


Shakespeare, is perhaps the best specimen of 
cuisine literature ever produced. The following 
are a few of the edibles and the quotations : 

Roast turkeys : 


Why, here comes swelling like a turkey-cock. 


Henry V. 
Roast fowls : 
There is a fowl without a feather. 
Comedy of Errors. 
Ducks: 


O dainty duck !—Midsuminer Night's Dream. 
Boar’s head 

Like a full-acorned boar.—Cymbeline. 
York hams : 


Sweet stem from York’s great stock. 
Henry VI. (Part I.). 
Tongues : 


Silence is only commendable in a neat’s tongue 
dried.— Merchant of Venice. 


Mayonaise of lamb : 
Was never gentle lamb more mild.—Richard 11. 


Braised lamb and beef : 
What say you to a piece of beef and mustard ? 


A dish that I love to feed upon. 
Taming of the Shrew. 


Come you to seek the lamb here ? 
Measure for Measure. 


Lobster and mayonaise salads : 
Sallet was born to do me good. 
Henry IV. (Part IT.). 
Dressed lobsters and crabs : 


There’s no meat like them; I could wish my best 
friend at such a feast.—TZ'imon of Athens. 


Dessert, cakes, jellies, and creams : 
The queen of curds and cream.— Winter's Tale. 


Dressed potatoes : 
Let the sky rain potatoes, 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Bitter ale : 
And here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour : 
Drink, and fear not your man, 
Henry VI. (Part IL.). 

In addition to the foregoing, many interesting 
and well-chosen quotations appear on the famous 
bill of fare. 

The birthday of Burns is celebrated in all parts 
of the world; wherever Scotchmen are located 
this bard is honoured. We have before us a 
number of Burns dinner toast lists, and several 
are headed ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?” 
One opens with Burns's grace, as follows : 

O Thou who kindly dost provide 
For every creature’s want, 

We bless Thee, God of nature wide, 
For all thy goodness lent ; 

And if it please Thee, Heavenly Guide, 
May never worse be sent, 

But whether granted or denied, 
Lord, bless us with content.—Amen. 


The following are from the toast lists of the 
Hull Burns Club. Under the toast of ‘The 
Queen,’ two lines appear : 


In the field of proud honour, our swords in our hand, 
Our Queen and our country to save, 


‘— in 1864, at Stratford-on-Avon, in honour of 
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To the toast of ‘The Mayor, Sheriff, and 
Corporation’ is this couplet : 


How wisdom and felly meet, mix, and unite ; 
How virtue and vice blend their black and their white. 


The toast of the evening, ‘The Memory of 
Burns,’ has under it the following verse from The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night : 

O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blessed with health, and peace, and sweet content. 
We have seen inscribed with this toast a verse 
from one of Bennoch’s beautiful poems : 
With reverent silence we will fill 
A cup whene’er this day returns, 
And pledge the memory of the Bard, 
The Bard of Nature—Robert Burns, 
Immortal Burns. 


Appended to the toast of ‘The Hull Burns 
Club’ are the noble lines : 


It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


‘The Visitors,’ ‘Kindred Societies,’ are included 
with suitable quotations, The verse under the 
toast of ‘The Press’ is a happy selection : 


Here’s freedom to him that wad read, 
Here’s freedom to him that wad write, 

There’s nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth would indite. 


We have seen the following quoted several 
times with this toast : 


A chield’s amang you takin notes, 
And faith he’ll prent it. 


The concluding toast, that of ‘The Lassies,’ has 
the familiar lines : 


The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly loved the lassies, O! 


This year, the toast list of the Hull Literary 
Club was enriched with quotations from the 
works of the Poet Laureate. An excerpt from 
The Princess on the first page says : 


Hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go! 


Two lines from a poem, To the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, head the list : 


You’ll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine. 


To the toast of ‘The Queen’ are four lines, as 
follow : 
Her Court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 


A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 


Five lines from The Battle of Brunanburgh are 
given to the toast of ‘Our Brave Defenders :’ 
Theirs was a greatness 
Got from their grandsires— 
Theirs that so often in 
Strife with their enemies, 
Struck for their hoards and their hearths and their homes. 
Two quotations appear under the toast of 
‘Success to the Hull Literary Club :’ 


We rub each other’s angles down.—In Memoriam.. 
Work in noble brotherhood.—Zxhibition Ode. 


With the toast of ‘Literature and the Arts’ is 
the line: 


Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
Under ‘The Press :’ 
News from the humming city comes to it. 


The line under the toast of ‘The Ladies’ is 
brief and graceful : 


Made to be loved. 


Other quotations are given; but we think we 
have reproduced suflicient to show the poetry of 
toast lists and menu cards. ‘ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Ir will be a disappointment to many that in the 
interesting autobiography recently published by 
M. Lesseps, which covers forty years of his life, 
there is hardly any mention of the Panama 
Canal. It is true that he bases his hopes of 
the success of that great venture upon what he 
has already achieved at Suez; and he is perhaps 
justified in quoting the adverse opinions which the 
latter scheme evoked in its day, as resembling the 
present opposition to his scheme at Panama. But 
this will not satisfy the shareholders. In the 
meantime it is interesting to turn to Mr Froude’s 
opinion of the works at Panama. He describes 
the scene of operations as a damp tropical jungle, 
intensely hot, swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, 
alligators, and other disagreeable inhabitants. He 
tells of costly machinery consumed by rust, lying 
idle, unfit for the work for which it was intended. 
He also speaks of the skeletons of labourers picked 
clean by vultures, Altogether, the picture is by 
no means a reassuring one. It is true that he 
does not speak from personal knowledge, but from 
hearsay, and so it may be hoped that the reality 
is not quite so bad as he has painted it. 

The Army and Navy Gazette, in alluding to the 
custom, which has prevailed for some centuries, 
of naming a warship after the reigning sovereign, 
gives a list of five of such vessels, with the dates 
of their construction appended, as follows: first 
we have the Great Harry, built in 1488 ; next comes 
the Elizabeth, one hundred years later; next, the 
James Royal, at another interval of one hundred 

ears; then comes the ill-fated Royal George in 
ast century ; and lastly, the Victoria of the pre- 
sent year. The difference in the cost of these ships 
is remarkable. The first-named was built for the 
sum of fourteen thousand pounds ; and each ship 
of the five shows an increase to the last on the 
list, which has cost nearly three-fourths of a 
million of money, and it must be observed that 
this large sum does not include its armament. 

The succession of gruesome fogs which have 
lately darkened London to a terrible extent has 
once more brought forward the subject of smoke 

revention. Sir Douglas Galton has recently been 
ecturing upon the subject, and among other state- 
ments he said that experiments had proved that 
the air in fog contained four times as much car- 
bonic acid as usual. He also pointed out that the 
blackness of these metropolitan fogs undoubtedly 
arose from smoke proceeding from incompletely 
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burnt fuel, and he lays most of the blame upon 
the domestic fire-grate. As a remedy he proposes 
the use of gas for cooking, and says that all his 
experience proves that the open fire must be given 
up. At the same time, he is not blind to the 
advantages which this genial form of heat affords. 
There is no doubt that the open fire warms by 
radiation the walls and furniture of the room, 
while it leaves the air cooler and more fit to 
breathe than any other system. It is the absence 
of these conditions which causes a room which 
is heated by hot air or water to appear close 
and oppressive to those who are used to open 
fires. 

Another interesting lecture upon a kindred 
subject was recently delivered by Mr Alfred 
Wilson at Birmingham. He took for his subject, 
*Water-gas for Heating and Illuminating.” He 
pointed out the simple method in which this gas 
is produced. Ordinary gas-coke is raised to an 
incandescent heat by means of a blast of air ina 
cupola-shaped furnace. When at a sufficiently 
high temperature, steam is passed through the 
mass, and is decomposed, the result being an 
inflammable gas which consists of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide. The mixture after passing 
through a washing arrangement is conveyed to 
a gas-holder ; and it can be burnt with the help 
of one of the new incandescent burners furnished 
with a magnesia mantle, the light given being 
far more intense than that of ordinary gas. The 
cost of the gas is sixpence per thousand cubic 
feet; but the maintenance of the magnesia mantles 
raises the price to about double that sum. This 
gas contains but a small proportion of that 
compound of sulphur and carbon which causes 
such destruction to books and pictures. But 
this small amount has the advantage of rendering 
the gas sufficiently odorous to enable an escape to 
be easily detected. It is stated that the water- 
gas system is in use in more than two hundred 
and fifty towns in America. It is particularly 
adapted to the needs of an isolated country- 
house. 

According to La Nature, another kind of gas 
is being turned to a useful purpose in some coal- 
mines near Aix-la-Chapelle. By means of a 
system of piping, the fire-damp is carried to the 
surface of the ground and used for heating pur- 
poses. The system is said to be perfectly suc- 
cessful; and is not only interesting but of great 
importance when we remember that this gas is 
the cause of explosions in coal-mines. The new 
process is therefore something more than the 
mere utilisation of a waste product. 

Some excitement has recently been caused at 
Brighton by the appearance of a dogcart driven 
by electricity. The electric motor is placed under 
the body of the vehicle, and acts upon one of the 
wheels by a chain from a counter-shaft, the power 
being provided by sixteen small electric accumu- 
lators which are placed under the seats. The 
speed of this novel vehicle depends upon the 
nature of the road. Upon asphalt it amounts to 
nine miles an hour; but on an ordinary soft 
Macadam road this speed is reduced to less than 
half. With two passengers, the dogcart will 
ascend a moderate incline without difficulty. 

It is said that a French experimenter has 
succeeded in making an artificial silk. The basis 
of this material is a collodion made by dissolving 


nitro-cellulose in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
This mixture is placed in a reservoir which is 
furnished with a blowpipe, through which the 
viscid liquid is forced in a fine stream. The fluid 
thread is projected into another vessel filled with 
acidulated water, which has the property of 
hardening it, and bestowing upon it the appear- 
ance of true silk. It is then rapidly dried in a 
current of air, and is wound on a suitable reel. 
It is of a gray colour, and can be easily subjected 
to the action of different dyes, 

It seems that the monkeys on a certain island 
off the coast of South Burma have discovered for 
themselves the edible excellence of the oyster. 
Mr Alfred Carpenter of Bombay states that he has 
seen these animals select stones from the sea-beach 
of a size which they can easily grasp, and open the 
oysters by striking the upper valve of the shell 
until it breaks; the operator then carefully ex- 
tracts the oyster with finger and thumb, and 
apparently enjoys it. 

The Eiffel Tower, which is to form such a note- 
worthy feature at the coming Paris Exhibition, 
has already been completed up to a height of about 
two hundred feet, being one-fifth of the altitude 
which it is ultimately to attain. Its total height 
will therefore be about two and a half times the 
height of St Paul’s Cathedral; and from it a 
wonderful view of Paris will be presented. In 
addition to its use as a means of extracting money 
from visitors to the Exhibition, it is proposed to 
establish on the summit of this tower an obser- 
vatory for scientific purposes. 

Our readers will remember that, at the recent 
Colonies Exhibition in London, a large collection 
of fruits from the antipodes was shown. It was 
thus seen that it was possible to transport per- 
ishable fruits from one side of the earth to the 
other, and yet present them to consumers in first- 
rate condition. The idea has been further ex- 
panded recently, the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer hanes having brought to London a 
large consignment of Australian oranges. The 
experiment is a successful one, and reflects much 
credit on its originator, Dr Storer of Sydney. 
This gentleman has found that oranges can be 
kept for an almost indefinite period if packed in 
sawdust or in paper which has been soaked in 
some antiseptic preparation. 

The much-discussed law relating to oleo-mar- 
garine came into force on the Ist of January, 
and already a number of traders have been prose- 
cuted and fined for not observing its conditions, 
A curious test for distinguishing between these 
compounds and true butter comes from New 
Jersey. A gentleman there who was engaged in 
analysing several samples of oleo-margarine and 
butter left these samples in his laboratory for a 
night. The next morning he found that the mice 
had been busy at the dishes ; but they had care- 
fully avoided the false, and confined their atten- 
tions to the true butter. In case this should be 
due to mere chance, some other samples were the 
next evening spread out for their scrutiny, and 
again the oleo-margarine was left intact at the 
expense of the butter. On placing a dish of oleo- 
margarine in the same place but without any 
butter in its company, it was found that the mice 
had eaten of the compound very sparingly. It 
thus appears that the little animals can distinguish 
between butter and its imitation, and that they 
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will eat the latter, but not if they can get the true 
article. 

Nelson’s flagship the Victory, which for more 
than fifty years has been moored at Portsmouth, 
and has been visited by thousands of people, has 
recently been overhauled in consequence of a leak 
which placed the old vessel in some jeopardy. 
The condition of the ship is found to be very 
much better than was anticipated, most of the 
timbers being as firm as when the vessel was 
launched. The Victory is now to be renovated, 
and will once more be placed in its old position. 

There is an erroneous notion which is very 
widely spread, that the ice which forms on water 
is free of any impurities which that water may 
contain, and there is little doubt that many cases 
of disease may be traced to the confidence which 
exists in the truth of this dogma. Some recent 
experiments have been made in the United States 
which show that the notion has no foundation in 
fact. Various substances were purposely dissolved 
in water, which water was then frozen, it being 
found that the ice forming upon the water con- 
tained rather more of the dissolved solids than 
a similar weight of the water itself. We need 
hardly point out that the use of ice is far more 
common in America than it is here, it being 
regarded as a necessary rather than a luxury. 
Several epidemics have been traced in that country 
to the use of impure ice. 

Professor Bonney believes that in the future, 
when growth of population causes the Thames 
and the Lea to become too contaminated for pot- 
able uses, it may be necessary to establish a system 
of double supply ; one of a pure description for 
drinking, and the other for more common uses. 
He prophesies that ultimately London will have 
to derive its water-supply from North Wales, a 
change of conditions which would involve a cost 
of about twelve millions sterling. 

The vice-consul at La Rochelle has just pub- 
lished a Report in which he cautions British 
merchants against frauds which are becoming 
common in the French brandy trade. In his 
district, owing to the almost total extinction of 
the vineyards, a beverage called claret is made 
from steeping raisins and currants in water and 
mixing the compound with cheap Spanish wine. 
In other districts in France where the vineyards 
have suffered in the same way, brandy, so called, 
is made of a mixture of beetroot and cheap 
German spirit. This horrible compound is sent 
from Germany to Bordeaux or some other French 
port for what it really is, and is then re-marked 
and sent to London as cognac. In one case 
of fraud of this description, the offender was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a heavy 
fine. It is to be hoped that in future cases, 
the French government will publish the names 
of the correspondents of these rascally dealers in 
this country, so that consumers may know whom 
to avoid. 

Some interesting particulars concerning the dis- 
tillation of peppermint and lavender at one of the 

rincipal factories at Mitcham, London, a neigh- 
Souhaed which has long been famous for these 
products, have recently appeared in the Chemist 
and Druggist. During the past year, three thou- 
sand pounds of the essential oil of peppermint 
were distilled at this one factory. <A large 
portion of the mint is grown on land belonging 


to the place; but a great deal is brought in by 
growers in the surrounding villages. The best 
oil is obtained from the white mint, and this 
sells at from forty-five to fifty shillings a pound. 
With regard to lavender, the past season has been 
the best for many years, and five hundred pounds 
of oil were produced at this distillery. Only the 
leaves of the plant are placed in the still, as 
admixture with the stems is found to be pre- 
judicial to the flavour. 

strange instance of poetical license was 
alluded to by Sir Robert Ball, Royal Astro- 
nomer for Ireland, during a recent lecture at the 
Royal Institution on the Moon. After quoting 
Wolfe’s celebrated poem, The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, in which it will be remembered occur the 
words, ‘by the struggling moonbeams’ misty 
light,” he pointed out that Professor Naysmyth 
had proved conclusively by calculation that on 
the night that Sir John Moore was buried at 
Corunna, there could have been no moonlight at 
all. He also stated that some years ago, when he 
had mentioned this to the President of the Royal 
Trish Academy, that gentleman replied : ‘It is all 
very well; but Wolfe’s statement that there was 
moonlight on the night of the battle of Corunna 
will live long after all your astronomical calcula- 
tions have been forgotten’ 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Jonathan Swift wrote those oft-quoted lines to 
the effect that the flea has smaller fleas that on 
him prey, and that these have smaller still, and 
so on ad infinitum. We are reminded of these 
words in reading the appendix to Miss Ormerod’s 

amphlet on the Hessian Fly. It will be remem- 

ered that during last summer it was discovered 

that this dreaded fly was accompanied in its visit 
to this country by a parasite, which would pro- 
bably help more in its extermination than any 
means which could be adopted by its human 
enemies. Miss Ormerod has succeeded in hatch- 
ing out a number of these parasites, and seven 
distinct varieties have been already identified. 
It has further been proved that these parasites 
are all of Russian origin, and so the suspicion 
that the fly came originally from Russia is in 
this way confirmed. 

A curious Museum is in course of arrangement 
at Paris, and a very handsome building for its 
accommodation has been erected near the Troca- 
dero Palace. This building will contain a won- 
derful collection of idols and other objects formed 
by M. Guimet to illustrate the different religions 
of the world, Here will be found divinities from 
Egypt, Japan, China, India, Greece, Italy, and 
various other countries. In another part of the 
building there will be rooms for the use of 
students. This interesting Museum will be 
opened in a few months’ time. 

Again we have to chronicle the loss of a 
number of lives during the past year by mining 
explosions. The deaths from this cause amounted 
to one hundred and forty-two, or thirteen more 
than in the previous year; but as this number 
is considerably below the average for the ten 
years ending 1886, we cannot say that it is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Defective safety lamps and 
shot-firing are credited with most of these sad 
fatalities ; but we may hope that the stringent 
measures which have now come into force under 
the new Mines Regulation Act will go far to 
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diminish them. In ‘this connection, we may 
remark that we have recently seen some miners’ 
safety lamps which seem to promise much for 
the future. These lamps are the outcome of 
Schanschieff’s portable electric battery, and they 
seem to be simplicity itself. They are only a 
trifle heavier than the lamps now in use, are 
portable, will give a good light for eight hours 
without attention, at a cost of about one penny. 
When the battery solution is exhausted, it is 
simply turned out, and fresh solution poured in, 
a work which occupies only a few seconds, and 
can be done by an unskilled hand. There are 
two or three forms of this new lamp: the first 
gives four times the light of the old safety lamp ; 
the second gives seven times that light ; and there 
is a much larger form of lamp designed for special 
situations where three or four men can work 
together. In this case the battery.is upon wheels, 
and the light is placed above it, and can be fixed 
at any convenient height. 

A new method of preserving live fish, which 
seems to depend upon some phenomenon that it is 
at present difficult to explain, has been patented 
in America. The discoverer is Mr W. G. Murphy, 
of New York city, who found, from numerous 
experiments, that fish can be kept alive for a 
long time without either change of air or water, 
by placing them in a vessel partly filled with 
water, but hermetically sealed. Fish so placed 
in a closed jar were found alive and apparently 
in good health at the end of three weeks’ confine- 
ment; while fish placed at the same time in an 
open jar of water all died within forty-eight hours. 
It was also found that when the air in the jar 
containing the fish and water was compressed, 
their life was still further prolonged. It has been 
suggested that the reason for these strange results 
lies in the fact that the water in the jar which 
is hermetically sealed does not undergo such rapid 
changes as water left in an open vessel. But the 
discovery is one which will be of very great use 
in the carriage and transportation of fish. Sports- 


men, too, will appreciate a method which will | 
permit them to carry live bait for an indefinite | 


period. 


UTILISATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS. 


In a paper read before the Sheffield Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Mr Alfred H. Allen, 
President of the Society of Public Analysts, said : 
‘Another waste product which is deservedly 
appreciated as a manure consists in the sweep- 
ings and combings from woollen manufactories, 
known as “shoddy.” Formerly, this was applied 
to the land in the raw state. The grease with 
which it was saturated acted as a preservative, 
and therefore detracted from its value as a 
manure; but no one would now think of neglect- 
ing to extract the grease from the wool before 
employing it on the land. The recovered grease 
is now recognised as a valuable secondary pro- 


duct ; and when purified, the stearin or solid | 


portion makes its appearance in the form of | 
night-lights, and the olein or liquid part goes | 
back to the woollen manufacturers to be used | 
again. 

‘In the manufacture of soap, glycerine is ‘wo 
duced in enormous quantities as a secondary | 
product. Of the two chief processes of treating | 


fats, one produces good glycerine but inferior 
soap, and the other 0th good soap but 
inferior glycerine. The quantity of glycerine 
hitherto thrown away in the soap-lyes has been 
something enormous, but now much of it is 
recovered. Thus at the works of Messrs Gossage, 
at Widnes, the largest soap-works in the world, 
the soap-lyes are boiled down, the salt separated, 
and the concentrated liquid distilled, whereby 
glycerine is obtained, which receives an enormous 
application in the manufacture of nitroglycerine. 

his, when soaked up in one-third of its weight 
of a porous earth called kieselguhr, forms the well- 
known explosive dynamite, which is produced in 
one single works to the extent of several tons per 
day. The glycerine produced from the waste 
soap-lyes at Messrs Gossage’s works was often 
found unsuitable for its intended purpose, in 
consequence of containing sulpho-cyanides and 
other cyanogen compounds. By a__ process 
patented by myself and Mr Benjamin Nickels, 
these products are wholly removed from the 
soap-lyes, and thus a glycerine can be obtained 
from the impure source employed at Widnes as 
good in quality as that of any other origin. 
Curiously enough, this process, which has been 
now successfully at work at Widnes for some 
time, will shortly become unnecessary, owing to 
the introduction of an improved process of pre- 
ogee the alkali used for saponifying the fat. 

y this process, due to Mathieson and Haw- 
liezek, it will be freed from the objectionable 
sulphur and cyanogen compounds which hitherto 
had passed into the glycerine. At the same time 
the cyanogen compounds are destroyed, they will 
be converted into the useful form of ammonia. 
Truly, “the whirligig of time brings round its 
revenges.”’ 


IF YOU WERE HERE. 
IF you were here, how pleasant life would be ; 


How sweet the twilight of the closing year ; 
The fire, how warm and bright, my heart how free, 
If you were here ! 


Whate’er befell, I would not shed a tear, 
So I might spend my life in ministry 
On you, whom death has made so passing dear. 


Do you e’er mourn the past, and think of me? 
Alas! I would not need my heart to cheer 
With hopes forlorn—nor from dark dreams to flee, 
If you were here ! 


P. W. Roose. 
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PREPARED CALIFORNIAN BORAX, 


“The Household Treasure,” 
1s supplied by ali Family Grocers and Oilmen in Packets 6d., 3d., and 
1d.—Uses and Valuable Recipes with each. 
CAUTION.—7his is the Original and only Genuine 


PREPARED BORAX. 
SUITABLE it SAFE, 
FOR 
PERSONAL 
AND 
DOMESTIC 
USES, 


PATENT 

Discoverers and Sole Makers, BIRMIN’ 

Borax Book, Home and Health and S 
Free by Post for Two Stamps. 


RENDERS 


THE SKIN 
SOFT, 
SMOOTH, AND 
WHITE, 


Entirely removes 
ALL ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 


And preserves the Skin 
from all the ill effects of 


Frost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 


more effectually than any 
other preparation. 


COMPLEXION 
y its use. 

It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the skin ever produced. 
For the toilet and the nursery it is INVALUABLE. _ Bottles 1s., 
1s. gd., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free 
for 3d. extra by the sole makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


GLYCE 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 


WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 


PRESERVING TEETH A cy 

PREPARED BY 

WSBURY &B 

RKET 


REET RANG 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 


JEWSBURY & BROWN. 


POTS, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 


OVER SIXTY 


YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


. AT HOME—My Household God. 
= ABROAD—My Vade Mecum. 


é A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from 
= Ascot, says: “ Blessings on your 
“FRUIT SALT!’ I trust it is not pro- 
== fane to say so, but in common parlance 
== swear byit. Here stands the cherished 
bottle on the chimney-piece of my sanc- 
tum, my little idol, at home my house- 
hold god, abroad my vade mecunt. 
Think not this the rhapsody of a hypo- 
chondriac; no, it is only the outpouring 
of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, 
= in common, I daresay, with numerous 
old fellows of my age (67), now and then 
troubled with a tiresome liver. No 
sooner, however, do I use your cheery 
~ ~ remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is 
himself again.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when taking 
it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the 
bottom of the glass. I give, therefore, the following advice to those 
wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits : 


* When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 
No waste of this elixir make, 
But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this the perfect pick-me-up.’” 


¢6¢ J" NO'S FRUIT SALT has been found an excellent corrective to the 

digestive organs, and in the Colonies, in India, and in South 
America has a ear increasing sale. It is better by far than ‘ nips ;’ 
and among the Good Templars—a numerous community all over the 
world—it is recognised not only as a Refreshing, but also as a Stimula- 
ting drink.” —Luropean Mail, November 1, 1877. 


EVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—“ Ecyptr—Catiro.—Since my 
arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three separate occasions 
been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital 
for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely 
repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health at the very least, if 
not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preserva- 
tion impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store 
of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates 
of duty.—Believe me to be, sir, gratefully yours, A CorroraL, 1gth 
Hussars.—May 26, 1883.—Mr J. C. Eno.” 


ENO'’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E. 


THE RULING TASTE. 


XPERIENTIA DOCET! When 
I ae, I stops my beer, 
and takes ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE 
| MOTO.'"—F un. 
NO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A Stomach or Liver Pill.)— 
# This is as simple and natural in its 
f action as tomato, yet as superior to 
mineral or vegetable mercury (Podo- 
phyllin) as vaseline and glycerins are 
to the ordinary greasy compounds. 
It isa por vegetable extract, simple, 
} natural, and certain hepatic (liver) 
stimulant, or asa laxative, stomachic, 
blood, brain, nerve, bile, or liver 
tonic. It will be found everything 
you could wish for, creating and 
# sustaining a natural action of the 
stomach, bowels, and biliary secre- 
tions, &c., and (when necessary) in 
conjunction with ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT” is invaluable. In Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Gout, Rheumatism, Female 
Ailments, Suppressed Secretions, &c., Head Affections, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness from liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stémach, 
at the commencement of Coughs and Colds, Blood Poisons and their 
kindred evils are prevented and cured by their use. 
GENTLEMAN WRITES :—“ Decemder 27, 1887.—After twelve 
months’ experience of the value of the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ 
I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other medi- 
cine, more particularly in bilious attacks; their action is so gentle and 
yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my opinion. 


THEY HAVE NEVER FAILED 
TO GIVE 
THE WISHED-FOR RELIEF. 


I take them at any hour, and ~— in conjunction with a small 
lass of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ ours gratefully, Onz wHo 
Nows.” 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO” 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


Price 1s. 14d. Post-free, 1s. 3d. 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E. 
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